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Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. XVI, Parts II-III 


MARITIME SKILLS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
1368 - 1500 
BY 


ARCHIBALD LEWIS 
(Amherst, U.S.A.) 


Between 1368 and 1500 the state of affairs which existed in the Indian 
Ocean presents a number of problems to the historian who seeks to 
understand the maritime skills and organization of those Islamic and 
Indic mariners who dominated these waters prior to the arrival of 
Portuguese flotillas. This is only in part due to the limited information 
which we possess dealing with these years. True, we know a great deal 
about this part of the world during late Sung and Mongol times, thanks 
to the accounts of Marco Polo, Odoric of Pordenone, John of Monte- 
cotvino, John of Marignola, and Fra Jordanus on the European side; 
of Ibn Battuta, Qazwini, Ibn Sa‘id, Makrizi and Ilkhan historians like 
Juvaini and Raschid al-Din and assorted Indian Muslim chroniclers 
on the Islamic side and of Sung accounts like the Chau-Ju-Kua and 
those of Sung and Yuan histories on the Chinese side. 

On the other hand, we are not lacking in significant information 
concerning this later period either, thanks to Swahili traditions‘), the 
story of the wanderings of the Venetian merchant Nicolo Conti during 
the early fifteenth century *), or the accounts of the great Ming voyages 
into the Indian Ocean between 1405 and 1433 3), all of which can be 
supplemented by a good deal of archeological and numismatic 


1) On such traditions and their unreliability, see N. Chittick, “The ‘Shirazi’ 
Colonization of East Africa”, Journal of African History, V1 (1965). 

2) Travels of Nicole Conti in the East, ed. by J. Frampton (London, 1929). 

3) Ma Huan, Ying-Yai Sheng-Lan ‘The Overall Survey of the Ocean’s Shores’ [1433], 
trans. by J. Mills (New York, 1970); and especially J. Needham, Sczence and Civiliza- 
tion in China, Vol. IV, pt. 3 of Civil Engineering and Nautics (Cambridge, 1971) esp. 
PP- 450-494. 
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evidence!). Especially as we approach the year 1500, we find our 
material becoming fuller and more satisfactory. For this late period 
we can draw upon the account of the travels of the Russian Athanasius 
Nikitin who may have reached Burma about 1470 2), of the visit of the 
Venetian Josaphat Barbaro to Ormuz in 1471 °), of the travels of the 
Portuguese Pedro da Covilhao to the west coast of India and the shores 
of East Africa between 1487 and 1493 *), and of those of the Genoese 
Girolamo (Hieronimo) de Santo Stephano, whose voyages took him 
to Burma in 1496 °). To these should be added the invaluable accounts 
left us by the Bolognese Ludovico di Varthema *) and the Portuguese 
Duarte Barbosa’) and Tomé Pires *) which date from the first decades 
of the sixteenth century. 


1) For surveys of some of this archeological and numismatic evidence, especially 
in East Africa, Egypt, and the Persian Gulf, see N. Chittick, “East African Trade with 
the Orient”, in [slam and the Trade of Asia, ed. by D. Richards (Oxford, 1970); J. 
Carswell, “Archeology and the Study of Late Islamic Pottery,” bid.; and G. Scanlon, 
“Egypt and China, Trade and Imitation,” zbid. For South India, see B. Stein, ‘Coro- 
mandel Trade in Medieval India”, in Merchants and Scholars, ed. by J. Parker 
(Minneapolis, 1965). 

2) On Nikitin’s possible visit to Burma, see D. Hall, Burma (London, 1950), 
pp. 35-36. For a full account of his travels, see V. Andrianova-Peretz, Khozhenie za tri 
moria Afananasia Nikitina (Moscow, 1948). An English translation is to be found of 
Nikitin’s Indian travels in Travels of Athanasius Nikitin, trans. by Weilokovsky in 
India in the Fifteenth Century, ed. by R. Major, Hak/uyt Society, 1st Series, XXII 
(London, 1857). 

3) Lravels of Josephat Barbaro, in Hakluyt Society, 1st Series (New York, 1850), p. 79. 
See, for a general survey, D. Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe, Vol. I (Chicago, 
1965), pp. 49-86. 

4) For an account of Covilhao’s travels illustrated by an excellent map, see B. 
Landstrém, The Quest for India (New York, 1964), pp. 218-221. For sources, Viagens 
de Pedro da Covilban, ed. by Filcato (Lisbon, 1898). 

5) On this traveler’s arrival in Burma, see Maung Htin Qung, A History of Burma 
(New York, 1967), pp. 97-103. For sources, Travels of Hieronimo di Santo Stephano in 
India in the Fifteenth Century, trans. by R. Major in Hak/uyt Society, 1st Series, XXII 
(London, 1987). 

6) The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, trans. by J. Jones in Hakluyt Society, 1st 
Series, XX XII (London, 1863). 

7) The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vols.1 and II, trans. by M.Dames in Hak/uyt Society, 
znd Series, XLIV (London, 1918) and XLIX (London, 1925). 

8) Lhe Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, Vols. I and II, trans. by A. Cortesio in Hak/uyt 
Society, 2nd Series, LX X XIX and XL (London, 1944). 
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We should add to this information from European sources what we 
can add from the Islamic side from Ibn Iyas, especially his history of 
the Mamluks just prior to their conquest by the Ottoman Turks 1), 
from Ulughkhani’s Arabic history of Gujerat?), and the late sailing 
directions of Ibn Majid and Sulayman al-Mahri 3), all of which can be 
supplemented with chronicle information from Burma, Siam, and Java‘). 

And finally, we need to note information which can be derived from 
a study of late fourteenth-century and fifteenth-century Western 
European maps beginning with the famous Catalan atlas of 1375 °). 
Particularly important in this regard is that which was drawn by Fra 
Mauro about 1460 *). In short, we do have a variety of sources which 
throw light upon the maritime development of this part of the world 
during this crucial century and a half. 


1) Ibn Iyas, Histoire des Mamlouks Circasiennes, Vol. II, trans. by G. Wiet (Cairo, 
1945); and Journal d’un Bourgeois du Caire, Vol. I, trans. by G. Wiet (Paris, 1955-60). 

2) Ulughkhani, An Arabic History of Gujerat, trans. by E. Denison Ross (London, 
1910-28). To this should be added Mohammed Khan Firishtah, History of the Rise of 
Mohammedan Power in India till the Year 1612, trans. by J. Briggs (London, 1928); and 
Journey of Abd-er-Razzak, trans. by M. Quatremére in India in the Fifteenth Century in 
Op. cit. 

3) On these sailing directions and their partial translation by Savauget, Ferrand, 
Wheatley, and Tibbets, see R. Di Meglio, “Arab Trade with Indonesia and the Malay 
Peninsula from the 8th to the 15th Century”, and especially notes 172 and 173, in 
Islam and the Trade of Asia (Oxford, 1970). See also comments in G. Hourani, Arab 
Seafaring in the Indian Ocean (Princeton, 1951), pp. 82-83 and 105-111; and in G. Fer- 
rand, Le pilote des mers de l’Inde, et de la Chine et de I’ Indonésie (Paris, 1921-23). On Ibn 
Madjid’s writings see T. Shumaowsky, A fifteenth century Arabian Encyclopedia in 
Proceedings of the XXXth International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow 1960/ 
1963, vol. 2, p. 127-134. See too now H. Gross Grange, “Comment naviguent aujour- 
d’hui les Arabes dans l’Ocean Indien”, Arabica XTX (1972), p. 46-77 and XX (1973), 
p. 250-254. 

4) For use of such chronicle material, see A. Johns, “The role of structural orga- 
nization and myth in Javanese historiography”, Journal of Asian Studies, XXIV 
(1964); and especially Historians of South East Asia, ed. by D. Hall (London, 1961), 

. 1-72. 
= For a survey of the importance of this and earlier maps, see G. Crone, Maps 
and Their Makers (New York, 1962), pp. 25-50. 

6) For Fra Mauro’s map and its significance, see zbid., pp. 51-64; and Crone, “Fra 
Mauro’s Representation of the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Islands”, in Studi 
Columbiani, Vol. Ul (Genoa, 1952). There is a good reproduction of this map in 
Landstrom, The Ouest for India, pp. 186-187. 
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We might best begin by emphasizing that in general during this 
period no basic changes took place in the major coastal and monsoon 
maritime routes which mariners followed in the Indian Ocean or in the 
products which were exchanged over long distances, or in the skills 
of the ship-captains who sailed through these waters. Though this part 
of the world boasted myriads of small, active ports '), the main maritime 
centers were Kilwa, Pemba, Zanzibar, and Mogadishu along the shores 
of East Africa?), Aden and Jiddah in the Red Sea area*), Ormuz on 
the Persian Gulf *), the Gujerati ports and especially Cambay on the 
northwestern coast of India*), Goa and other Konkan centers just 
south of Gujerat °), the Malabar Coast and especially the ports of Quilon 


1) Nicolo Conti mentions small boats carried on larger ships to trade with such 
small ports. Nicolo Conti, p. 140. Chinese fleets did the same during the great Ming 
voyages. 

2) Ibn Battuta mentions Mogadishu and Kilwa, the latter which he calls the most 
important city on this coast, during his visit there in the mid-fourteenth century. 
The Travels of Ibn Battuta, AD 1325-1354, ed. by H. Gibb in Hakluyt Society, 2nd 
Series, CX VII (London, 1959), p. 380. Fuller accounts of its shipping and trade are 
found in Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 4-32. On the trade of Aden and the Gujerat with 
this region, see Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 44-47. 

3) On Aden and Jiddah, see /bn Battuta, Vol. I, ed. by Gibb, p. 372; Hieronomo 
di Santo Stephano, p. 4; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 68-82 and 90-100; and Tomé Pires, 
Vol. I, pp. 9-21. 

4) On Ormuz, /bn Battuta, Vol. I, ed. by Gibb, p. 400; Abd-er-Razzak, pp. 5-73 
Nikitin, pp. 8 and 19; and The Travels of Josephat Barbaro, p.79; Duarte Barbosa, Vol.1, 
Pp. 68-82, 90-100; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 19-21. 

5) There isa vast literature concerning the Gujerat area and its commercial impor- 
tance. Tomé Pires calls it the most important trading area in the Indian Ocean, 
matching Aden and Malacca. Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 33-47. See also Nikitin, p. 19; 
and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 108-157. Varthema syas forty to fifty ships a year sail 
from one of its ports. Varthema, pp. 105-107. On other aspects of Gujerat, see I. 
Qureshi, “Muslim India before the Mughuls”, in The Cambridge History of Islam, 
Vol. II (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 26-27; and R. Majmudar, The Cultural History of 
Gujerat (Bombay, 1965), pp. 67-75. 

6) Onthis shore, see Varthema, pp. 117-118; Duarte Barbosa, Vol.I, pp. 151-181; 
and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 57-58. For secondary accounts of this region and its Bah- 
mani Sultanate which was the principal Muslim power in this part of India until 
almost the end of the fifteenth century, see Qureshi, op. ct., pp. 28-30; and his The 
Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Continent, 610-1947 (The Hague, 1962), pp. 
206-250; A. Hess, “The Evolution of the Ottoman Seaborne Empire in the Age of 
Oceanic Discoveries, 1453-1525”, The American Historical Review, LXXV (1970), 
1907-1910; and K. Nilakanta Shastri, History of South India (and ed.; Oxford, 1958), 
pp. 261-267. 
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and Calicut +), Ceylon #), the Coromandel coast and especially Mailipur 
and Pulicat (near modern Madras) *), Bengal *), Lower Burma and the 
Arakan coast and especially Pegu and Tenasserim®), Malacca and 
nearby ports in Malaya and Sumatra ®), and Java and the Spice Islands 
as far east as the Moluccas”). These were the principal ports and regions 
which were linked by relatively large ships, carrying important cargoes 
of merchandise and which could boast large groups of merchants and 
mariners who were concerned with long-distance trade. 





1) Abd-er-Razzak, pp. 14-19; Nikitin, p. 19; Josephat Barbaro, p. 80; Varthema, 
pp. 132-168; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 56-97 (the best account); and Tomé Pires, 
Vol. II, pp. 75-84. On Ibn Battuta’s mention of large ships from China at Calicut, see 
Cathay and the Way Thither, ed. by Yule, in Hak/uyt Society, 2nd Series, XLI (London, 
1916), pp. 25-26. 

2) For Ceylon which was passive in its trade, see Nicole Conti, p. 128; Hieronimo di 
Santo Stephano, p. 5; Varthema, pp. 188-192; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 98-100; 
and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 86-87. 

3) For this coast, see Nicold Conti, p. 128; Hieronimo di Santo Stephano, pp. 5-6; 
Varthema, pp. 187-188, 194-195, and 259; Duarte Barbosa (who mentions Mailapur 
almost deserted and Pulicat thriving), Vol. I], pp. 124-132; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, 
p.86, and Vol. II, pp. 268-278. 

4) Bengal was the most important maritime trading center in India 
except for Gujerat at this time and Varthema says its port of Gour (near modern 
Dacca) attracted fifty great ships a year. Varthema, pp. 211-212. See also [bn Battuta, 
ed. by Yule, p. 92; Nicolo Conti, pp. 127 and 129; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 135-148; 
and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 93-94, and Vol. II, pp. 268-272. 

5) On Lower Burma and the Arakan Coast, see Nicold Conti, pp. 129-131; Nikitin, 
pp. 20-21; Hlieronimo di Santo Stephano, p. 6; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. WW, pp. 153-161; and 
Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 97-102. On Burmese kingsdoms during this period, see Hall, 
Burma, pp. 30-37; and Aung, op. cit., pp. 97-103. 

6) Animmense literature exists concerning this area, much of it of recent vintage. For 
sources see Nicold Conti, p. 132; Flieronimo di Santo Stephano, pp. 8-9; WVarthema, pp. 
223-241; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 164-179 and 181-189; and the best account in 
Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 130-144, and Vol. II, pp. 253-278. Other secondary accounts of 
importance are H. DeGraaf, “South East Asian Islam to the Eighteenth Century”, in 
Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. Il, pp. 125-127; P. Wheatley, Te Golden Khersonese, 
Studies in the Historical Geography of the Malay Peninsula before A.D. 1300 (Kuala 
Lumpur, 1961); and M. Meilink-Roelofsz, “Trade and Islam in the Malay-Indone- 
sian Archipelago Prior to the Arrival of the Europeans’, in [slam and the Trade of 
Asia (Oxford, 1970). 

7) Nicolo Conti, pp. 133-134; Varthema, pp. 242-253 (the best account); Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 189-208; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 168-195, and Voi. II, pp. 
253-254. For secondary accounts see Meilink-Roelofsz, op. c7t.; and C. Berg, “De 
Geschiedenis van pril Majapahit”’, in Indonesia, IV-V (1950-52). 
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Of all these merchants, the most important during this period were 
certainly those from Gujerat, whom Tomé Pires and Duarte Barbosa 
noted were to be found everywhere and whom the former quite 
tightly compared to the Genoese). These Gujeratis, by now partly 
newly converted Muslims and partly Hindu and who included among 
their number many of foreign origin settled in Gujerat ports, were 
ubiquitous in both their range and the scope of their commercial 
activities. They sent ships and merchandise to East African ports ). 
They played a vital role in trade to Jiddah and Aden where they had 
settled in large numbers *). They were active at Ormuz‘). For centuries 
they had maintained large colonies along the Malabar coast *). They 
regularly sent ships and merchants to Bengal by way of the Coromandel 
coast and especially Pulicat *), as well as to Burma’) and to Sumatran 
and Malayan centers like Pasé and Kedah 8). Earlier in the fourteenth 
century, according to Tomé Pires, an account which is confirmed by 


1) See references to these Gujeratis in Varthema, pp. 105-107; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 
I, pp. 108-157; and expecially Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 41-44. They differed profoundly 
from the Genoese, as well as the Venetians and Catalans, however, in being peace- 
ful and traveling in unarmed ships prior to the arrival of the Portuguese. Jbid., pp. 
45-46. 

2) Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 41-42; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 19-21 and 26-28. 

3) On merchants living at Aden who were Indian, see Jbn Battuta, Vol. II, ed. by 
Gibb, p. 372. On those at Aden, Jiddah, and near the entrance to the Red Sea, see 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 32-34, 51-56; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 42-44. 

4) On Indian merchants at Ormuz, probably from the Gujerat, see Abd-er-Ragzak, 
Pp. 5-73 Josephat Barbaro, p. 79; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 19-21 and 41-42. It would 
appear that at this time, however, contacts with the Persian Gulf were less important 
for India than those with the Red Sea and even Ormuz traded extensively direct with 
Aden. 

5) Varthema, p. 151, mentions many Gujeratis on the Malabar Coast, while 
Duarte Barbosa speaks of them as one of the most important trading groups there 
with a separate trading association of their own, while those who were Moslem were 
grouped as well with other foreign Moslems in associations under a reis or governor. 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 73-78; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 44-66 and 78. 

6) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 135-148; Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 44, and Vol. II, pp. 
268-270. On a continuation of close Gujerati commercial relations with Bengal down 
to the eighteenth century, see A. Das Gupta, ‘““Trade and Politics in 18th Century 
India’, in Islam and the Trade of Asia, p. 201. 

7) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. U, pp. 153 and 156, and especially Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 101. 

8) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 174-175; Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 42-47, 109, 144-1, 
161-162, 165, and Vol. II, pp. 265-269. 
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other evidence, they sailed along the west coast of Sumatra to reach 
Javan ports directly by way of Sunda Strait1). By the late fifteenth 
century, however, they had made Malacca their main eastern terminus 
and here about 1500 some thousand Gujerati merchants and four or 
five thousand seamen were in residence as the most important foreign 
trading community *). 

These Gujeratis owed their importance to the fact that their homeland 
served as the major import-export area which handled the foreign 
trade of Northern and Western India south of the Himalayas 
as far east as Lucknow, especially for textiles, much as Bombay does 
today *), and to their skills as international merchants and mariners *). 
Furthermore, they were enlightened enough to encourage foreign 
merchants from East Africa and Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports to join 
in their commercial ventures, either directly as participants in their 
overseas trading companies or indirectly by entrusting their goods 
to their care>). Those who had become Moslems by the fifteenth 
century also appear to have associated themselves with other non- 
Indian Moslem traders in foreign areas, especially in ports along the 
Malabar coast §). 

If the Gujeratis were the most influential of the international trading 

1) Lbid., Vol. 1, pp. 45-46. 

2) Lbid., Vol. I, pp. 265-268. 

3) On these textiles and their importance, see P. Schwartz, Studies in Indo-European 
Textile History (Ahmadabad, 1966), pp. 1-21. On the probability that the Indian 


textile industry steadily grew in importance, while that of the Middle East declined, 
see C. Issawi, “The Decline of Middle East Trade’, in Islam and the Trade of Asia, 
pp. 259-260. 

4) The words of Tomé Pires deserve to be quoted here: “They trade with the 
kingdom of Deccan and Goa and with Malabar and they have factors everywhere... 
as the Genoese do in our part of the world... in places like Bengal, Pegu, Siam, 
Pedir, Pasé and Kedah. There is no place where you do not see Gujerat merchants. 
Gujerat ships come to these kingdoms every year... If Cambay were cut off from 
trading with Malacca, it could not live, for it would have no outlet for its merchan- 
dize ... The Gujeratees were better seamen and did more navigating than the other 
people of these ports, and so they have /arge ships and more men to man them. They 
have great pilots and doa great deal of navigation. Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, p. 45. 

5) Lbid., Vol. 1, pp. 42 and 46-47. 

6) On the fact that foreign Moslem traders ruled by a reis at Calicut included 
Moslem Gujeratis, see also Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 75-76. 
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groups active in the Indian Ocean, others were important, too'). Some 
of these were Arabs from Aden and even Egypt who not only traded 
with Ormuz, Cambay, Goa, and Konkan ports and the Malabar Coast, 
but proceeded on to Pulicat, Bengal, Burma, Malaya, and Malacca in 
considerable numbers. They were joined by other Moslems from East 
Africa, the Persian Gulf, and Goa who regularly sailed to the east and 
formed a relatively large colony of merchants at Malacca ?). 

To such international trading groups should be added others whose 
treading range was somewhat more limited. One such group consisted 
of Coromandel Tamil traders, called Chettis, who were less numerous 
than had been the case earlier but were still to be found in considerable 
numbers along the Malabar coast?), in Ceylon*), and at Pegu in 
Burma *). Or we need to mention Kling traders from Kalinga, north 
of Pulicat, who were active in the Bay of Bengal area from the Ganges 
delta and Burma to Malacca®), Bengali merchants who sent ships 
regularly to Malacca, Burma, Ceylon, and Coromandel shores and even 
to Goa and Cambay’), Burmese who traded in their own junks with 


1) On these Arab traders and other of Persian origin associated with them, see 
Abd-er- Razak, pp. 5-7; Joseph Barbaro, p. 79; Varthema, p. 151; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 
I, pp. 26-28, 76-78, 90-100, 154-157, and Vol. II, pp. 73-78, 135-148; and Tomé Pires, 
Vol. I, pp. 8-21, 44-47, 103-104, and Vol. II, pp. 254-255. 

2) Lbid., Vol. I, pp. 253-255. 

3) On these Chetti on the Malabar Coast who specialized in jewels and money- 
lending and gold, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 71-73. 

4) Lbid., Vol. I, p. 117. 

5) Concerning Chettis in Burma who specialized in jewels and musk, see sbid., 
Vol. II, p. 159. On their activities at Malacca, see #bid., Vol. II, p. 172; and Tomé 
Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 271-272. 

6) By the fifteenth the term Kling seems a generic term for all merchants from 
Vijayanagar domains who traded east with Malacca, inclusing some from the Malabar 
Coast. The most important group of them came from Kalinga, hence the term Kling. 
They were descended organizationally from earlier Ayyovale merchants. On these 
see Stein, “Coromandel Trade in Medieval India’, in Merchants and Scholars, pp. 51-52. 
As late as 1390 they received special privileges from Vijayanagar rulers. For their role 
at Malacca, see Tomé Pires, Vol. Il, Pp. 271-273. 

7) Concerning Bengali merchants who included in their companies trading with 
Malacca and eastern waters Muslims from the west coast of India, see Tomé Pires, 
Vol. H, pp. 265 and 271-272. On the range of their trade, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, 
PP. 145-147; and Tomé Pires, Vol. II, pp. 97-101, 
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western ports and Malacca and even Java'), and the Javanese who 
were the chief maritime intermediaries between Malacca and the Spice 
Islands to the east and perhaps even with Borneo and trading centers 
in Siam and Champa to the north, as well as sailing direct to the 
Maldive and Laccadive Islands in the Western Indian Ocean ?). We 
should also not neglect to mention those Arab and Somali merchants 
located along East African shores who handled trade with Madagascar 
and as far south as Sofala and who ventured into the interior as far 
as Rhodesia to procure ivory and gold 8). 

Thus, side by side the ubiquitous Gujeratis, Arabs, and Persians 
(including Parsis) a variety of other maritime peoples traveled along 
distant oceanic routes in pursuit of gain; East Africans, Goans, Tamils 
from Coromandel, Klings, Bengalis, Burmese, and Javanese, to mention 
only the most important ones. And there were also some merchants 
who had an even more restricted trading range, like those Malabar 
traders who sailed in small ships to Ceylon and Pulicat‘), those of 
Aden and Jiddah who carried spices and other wares in small ships 
to Suez ports like Tor *), and those who linked Ormuz with nearby 
Persian Gulf shores and especially Basra °). If one thing emerges from 
all of this, it is that during this period and probably even earlier Arab 
merchants were less important than most historians have tended to 
believe and that Chinese merchants, though still influential at Malacca 
and in Siamese, Sumatran, and Javanese ports were no longer to be 
found in the Indian Ocean proper. Instead, the Indian Ocean was now 


1) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 153-154; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 97-101. 

2) On the Javanese and their trade in Indonesia proper, see Nicol) Conti, pp. 138- 
139; Varthema, pp. 229-259; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 196-208; and especially 
Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 167-228, and Vol. I, pp. 265 and 272-275. On their trade west 
direct to East Africa and Red Sea ports which Idrisi mentions much earlier, see 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 108; and especially Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 162, 168-169, and 
174. 

3) Lbn Battuta, Vol. II, ed. by Gibb, p. 374; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 4-13, 
17-28. 

4) On these traders and their small ships, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 121; and 
Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 75-76. 

5) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 42-43; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 17-18. 

6) Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 19-20; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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dominated by Indian, Burmese, and Indonesian merchants who handled 
the bulk of its maritime traffic"). 

The ships used in this maritime traffic represent an interesting pattern 
of development also. The large vessels which engaged in long- 
distance maritime trafic were now of two sorts, those constructed 
according to long-standing Indian design and which were built along 
both the western and eastern shores of this subcontinent, as well as 
along East African coasts and in Red Sea, South Arabian, and 
Persian Gulf ports, and those built in a Chinese-Southeast Asian style 
which were known as junks. Indian-type ships were often large, up to 
350 Of 400 tons, carrying several masts and were generally built of 
teak logs sewn of stitched together, though nails were also used at 
times *). They were quite different from Chinese- or Indian-type junks 


1) The chief reason for this error lies in the use of the term Moor or Moslem by 
early observers like Varthema, Duarte Barbosa, and Tomé Pires. This simply means 
Moslem and not Arab, as many have assumed. Since many Gujeratis and many 
merchants from the Konkan and Malabar Coasts, Bengal and Indonesia, and even. 
Coromandel shores were Moslems by the time the Portuguese arrived, this term has 
no significance of the sort given it so often. Most of these were clearly non-Arab or 
non-Persian Indians. On this point see W. Moreland, “The Ships of the Arabian Sea 
about 1500 A.D.”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, CLX XXI (1939). 

2) We have an excellent picture of one of these great ships which dates from the 
mid-thirteenth century and is reproduced by Hourani in G. Hourani, Arab Seafaring 
in the Indian Ocean (Princeton, 1951), p. 98. For other mentions of such large ships 
which were obviously of the Indian-Arabic type, see The Travels of Friar Ordoric of 
Pordenone, in Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I, ed. by Yule, p. 113; Josephat Barbaro, 
p. 80 (ships sailing from Calicut); Hieronimo di Santo Stephano, p. 4 (ships sailing from 
Aden to Calicut); Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 20 (ships sailing from Mombasa to Sofala 
and Cambay); Vol. I, p. 92 (ships to Ormuz); Vol. II, pp. 76-77 (great ships of the 
Malabar Coast sailing to and from the Red Sea). This latter reference reads as follows: 
“In the days of their prosperity in trade and navigation they built in this city [Calicut] 
keeled ships of a thousand and one thousand two hundred baheres burden [350 to 400 
tons European]. These ships were built without any nails and the whole of the 
sheathing was sewn with thread and the upper works differed much from ours. They 
had no decks”. See also ibid., Vol. I, p. 107 (great ships of the Maldive Islands made of 
coconut palm logs); Vol. I, pp. 141-142 (great ships of Bengal built in the Meccan 
style). See also Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 45 (great ships of Gujerat); Vol. I, p. 107 (Guje- 
tati ships sailing yearly to Pasé and Kedah). 

On the other hand, some large ships constructed on the West Coast of India were, 
according to Varthema, built somewhat differently. “They [the people of the Malabar 
Coast] make their vessels, such as are open, each of three hundred or four hundred 
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which by the fifteenth century or even earlier were used by the mariners 
of Indonesia and Burma and were beginning to be employed by the 
Bengalis and the Klings of Kalinga as well. These large ships were also 
built of teak but made use of iron nails in their construction and 
generally carried three or four masts and were made so their hulls were 
divided into a series of water-tight compartments. When they aged 
the custom was to replank them with a new layer of strakes placed 
over the old ones, sometimes three or four layers in all, until they were 
finally retired from service). 


butts {relatively large ones]. And when they build they do not put any oakum between 
one plank and another, but jozn the planks so well that they keep out the water most excel- 
lently. And then they lay on pitch outside and putin an immense quantity of iron nails. 
The sails of these ships of theirs are made of cotton and at the foot of the said sail 
they carry another sail... so they carry ¢wo sails where we carry only one. They also 
carry anchors made of marble. As to the names of their ships ... some others, which 
are made like ours, that is on the bottom |i.e., keeled], they call cape/ [a Telagu word]. 
Varthema, pp. 152-154. 

1) For references to junks (a Malay or Javenese word) some Chinese, some Indian 
or Indonesian built, see The Travels of Marco Polo, ed. by M. Komroff (New York, 
1953), pp. 257-259 (Chinese junks), Odoric of Pordenone, p. 131 (Gunks sailing from 
Quilon to China, probably Chinese, carrying 7oo passengers). John of Marignola, in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, ed. by Yule, Vol. III, in Haklyyt Society, 2nd Series, 
XXXVIT (London, 1914), pp. 23-31 (on a junk, probably Indian, sailing from the 
Coromandel coast to the Malabar coast). [bn Battuta, ed. by Yule, pp. 25-26 (Chinese 
junks at Calicut), zbid., p. 92 Gunk, perhaps Indian, sailing from Bengal to Sumatra), 
ibid., p. 97 (war junks in Malaya), zbid., p. 148 junk, perhaps Indonesian, sailing from 
Java to Quilon). Nicolo Conti mentions a different kind of junk, perhaps Burmese or 
Indonesian built as follows: “They make bigger ships than we do, that is to say up to 
2,000 butts [too large?] with fine sai/s and so many masts. They build their ships with 
three planks one upon another under water [a method used in Cambodian ship con- 
struction in 1296]. These ships are made with chambers [watertight bulkheads], so 
that if one of them should break the others may stay firm and finish the voyage’”’. 
Nicolo Conti, p. 140. Varthema mentions junks. Varthema, p. 210 Gunks of Tenasserim 
for Malacca trade of 1,000 butts tonnage), zbid., p. 239 Gunks built in Sumatra with 
three masts, pointed fore and aft with two rudders fore and aft). Ibid., p. 247 (large 
ship for Java), zbid., pp. 258-259. 

Duarte Barbosa has many references to junks, too. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. HU, pp. 
144-145 (junks owned in Bengal sailing east), zbid., Vol. II, p. 153 (three- or four- 
masted Pegu junks sailing to Malacca). [bid., Vol. II, pp. 172-174, as follows: “Here 
[in Malacca] dwell Moors and Heathens, many from Coromandel ... owning great 
ships they call juncos. Numbers of ships come here... Very fine four masted ships... 
From the kingdom of Java come the great junco ships wich differ very much from 
ours, being built of very thick timber so that when they are old a new planking can 
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Junks were much superior to Indian-style large ships used in Indian 
Ocean waters and it is difficult to be certain why their use spread as 
slowly as it did. Perhaps the conservative nature of Indic maritime 
traditions and the lack of a naval warlike impetus which would have 
made technological nautical change imperative explains this lag. At 
any rate, if we can believe Fra Mauro’s map, Indian junks were used in 
the western portion of the Indian Ocean, and as early as 1420 one of 
them sailed around the Cape of Good Hope into the Atlantic and 
returned safely). 


be laid over the old so that they remain very strong. The cables and all shrouds of these 
ships are made of rattan which grows in this country”. 

For references to junks in Tome Pires, see Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, p. 92 (junks sailing 
from Bengal to Malacca and Pase); zbid., Vol. I, p. 98 Gunks built in Pegu of which 
fifteen to sixteen sail yearly to Malacca); zbid., Vol. I, p. 105 (many junks to Tenasse- 
rim); ébzd., Vol. I, pp. 107-108 (thirty junks a year from Siam to Malacca, five or six to 
China); zbzd., Vol. I, p. 123 (on the fact that one Malay or Javanese junk can defeat 
twenty Chinese ones); zbzd., Vol. I, p. 139 Gunks from Pegu in Sumatra); ibid., Vol. I, 
p- 145 (Pasé merchants buying junks in Malacca); ibid., Vol. I, p 156 (Palembang 
junks trading in Malacca); ibid., Vol. I, p. 167 (Sunda junks in Java); zbéd., Vol. I, 
p- 169 (junks sailing from Sunda to Malacca); zbid., Vol. I, p. 195 (on the fact that 
Pegu supplies Java with most of its junks); zbid., Vol. I, pp. 225-226 (junks of Borneo 
sold to the Javanese); zbid., Vol. I, p. 228 (on the fact that corsairs in Indonesia do not 
attack junks); zbid., Vol. II, p. 239 (on Javanese junks sailing to Pasé); ébid., Vol. II, 
284-285 (junks at Malacca). 

Indonesian and Indian junks then differed from those described by Marco Polo 
and Needham, op. cit., pp. 464-474, in being built in Pegu, Arakan, Sumatra, and 
other parts of Indonesia, in being built of teak and not pine, in not being caulked 
with oakum but using a mixture of fish oil, in sometimes being built under water (so 
the planks would swell), in using cotton or rattan sails instead of bamboo matting, 
and sometimes having a different steering mechanism. For an early example of this 
essentially non-Chinese method of shipbuilding—in Cambodia—reported by the 
Chinese Chou-Fa-Kuan in 1296, see the following: “Large boats are made out of 
hardwood [teak]planks and they use iron nails. Boats are caulked with a mixture of 
fish-fat and heated minerals.”” Chou-Fa-Kuan, “Recollections of the Customs of 
Cambodia”, in Great Chinese Travellers, ed. by Minshy (New York, 1964). 

1) Fra Mauro’s map contains a number of pictures and inscriptions which pertain 
to the Indian Ocean. See Needham, op. cit., pp. 471-473. These pictures of ships show 
sails which Needham thinks areinerror. Jbid., figures e and f. Since they depict Indian 
Ocean junks and not Chinese ones, they seem to be quite correct. Furthermore, not 
only does Mauro call the ship which sailed around the Cape of Good Hope an Indian 
junk, but he also has the following statement on shipping in the Indian Ocean which 
Needham, op. cit., p. 572, quotes: “The ships or junks [notice they are distinguished 
here] which navigate these seas carry four masts, some of which can be raised or 
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Side by side such huge ships were similar medium and small ones. 
Some of them were much like Arab sailing dhows of modern times. 
These craft, which were sewn ships and most often made of teak, were 
built along East African shores, in Arab waters, and especially along 
the Konkan and Malabar coast of India and known as sambuks*). 
Others made of coconut palm trunks were a specialty of the Maldive 
Islands 2). 

On the other hand, we find in Eastern Indian waters a different 
tradition of building medium-size ships. Some of these were flat- 
bottomed coasters known as sampans, while others of a different design 
found in Burma and Indonesia were called pangajavas and lancharas*). 


lowered and have 40 to 60 cabins for merchants. They have one single rudder and 
navigate without a compass because they carry an astronomer aloft on the high poop 
who commands the navigation with an astrolobe’’. On Fra Mauro’s map see p. 000, 
note 17 above and the fact there is a fine reproduction of it (but without pictures and 
marginalia) in Landstrom’s Oxest for India. 

Interestingly enough, the strong Mozambique current which made it easy for a ship 
to round the Cape of Good Hope from the Indian Ocean but hard to return was well 
known and mentioned as follows by Marco Polo: “Ships do not visit other numerous 
islands lying further south, this [Madagascar] and the island of Zanzibar alone being 
frequented. This is because of the sea current which runs with such force towards the 
south that it renders their return impossible. The vessels that sail for this island 
[Madagascar] from the coast of Malabar perform the voyage in twenty or twenty-four 
days, but in their return voyage are obliged to struggle for three months, so strong is 
the current which constantly runs to the southward”. Marco Polo, p. 327. 

1) Ibn Battuta has references to these ships, called sambuks, on the East African 
coast. [bn Battuta, Vol. Il, ed. by Gibb, p. 374. See also especially Hieronimo di Santo 
Stephano, pp. 3-9. Duarte Barbosa still finds them called sambuks there and notes their 
poor construction as sewn ships. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 7 and 27. For sambuks 
on the western coast of India built especially in the Malabar area, see zbrd., Vol. Il, 
pp. 81 and 119; Varthema, p. 154; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 76. For a discussion of 
their modern sailing characteristics, etc., see R. Bowen, Arab Dhows of Eastern 
Arabia (Reboeth, 1949). 

2) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 107-108. 

3) For sampans which apparently coasted along the shores beyond Cape Comorin, 
see Varthema, pp. 210 and 229 (for the Coromandel coast and Arakan); Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 121 (for the Coromandel coast); Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 76 (for Cape 
Comorin area); zbzd., Vol. I, p. 176 (for Sumatra). 

For references to the flat-bottomed, sharp-prowed, and hulled ships called panga- 
javas, see Varthema, p. 210 (at Pegu) and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. H, p. 98 (at Burma). 
Still another ship, also flat-bottomed, was the /anchara mentioned by Tomé Pires, 
some of which were of 150 tons burden and cargo-carrying and found in Sumatra, 
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Such ships illustrate again the difference between the maritime traditions 
of the Eastern and Western Indian Ocean. 

Finally, we find a number of ocean-going sailing canoes called praos 
with outriggers, built in East Africa, in Madagascar, in Ceylon'), and 
in Malaya, Indonesia, and elsewhere, which were quite different from 
the small-oared craft used along Western Indian shores”), and a 
variety of river craft in use along Indian, East African, and Southeast 
Asian rivers °), 

We know less than we would like to concerning navigational skills 
during much of this period because our main sources, which are 
“Arabic, are silent concerning them between the eleventh and late 
fifteenth centuries *). Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence 
that they were not inferior to those used in East Asian and European 
waters. The compass was known and used 5), and charts existed which 


Java, and Indonesia, as well as Siam and Cambodia. Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 139 and 
167. For many references to these two last ship types, see zbid., Vol. I, pp. 141, 145, 
147, 155-156, 169, 188-189, 192, 194-196, 202, 225 and Vol. II, pp. 256, 269. 

1) On these craft, see especially the remarks of R. Kent in his Early Kingdoms in 
Madagascar, 1300-1700 (New York, 1970), which supersedes all earlier discussion on 
this island and its people’s culture. 

2) For references to such oared craft along the Coromandel Coast of India, see 
Varthema, p. 154; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 76. For these praos in Indonesia, see 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 193; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 163, 203, 217, 226-227. A 
different type of oared craft without outriggers apparently was to be found on the 
west coast of India. See Marco Polo, p. 154; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 186-187. 
Note again in small craft as in medium-size and large-size vessels a different tradition 
existed east of Cape Comorin from that west of it. 

3) On riverboats see Varthema, p. 154; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 112 and 114. The 
river and coastal vessels of Cambodia and Siam were called /ancharas. See p. 248, 
note 1 on how they were built. 

4) On the lack of evidence of sailing directions from Arab sources between the 
eleventh and fifteenth century, see R. di Meglio, op. cit., pp. 108-112 and 125-126; 
and Hourani, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

5) Chinese fleets in the Indian Ocean in Ming times used compass directions. 
Needham, of. c/t., pp. 560-581; and though Fra Mauro on his map incorrectly states 
that Indians did not use it (ébid., p. 572), Conti puts it otherwise. He says, They 
use not the lodestone, as we do”, by which I believe he means they use the Chinese 
floating needle, which was not boxed. At any rate, by 1500 the situation had changed 
for Varthema reports on navigation in the Indonesian area as follows: ‘The captain 
of said ship carried the compass with the magnet, after our manner and had a chart 
which was marked with lines that were perpendicular and across’’. 
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were not unlike the portolans employed by Western mariners). By 
the late fifteenth century, if not earlier, there were elaborate sailing 
directions available for most of the Indian Ocean and for the Indonesian 
area in particular”). We also know that during this same century a use 
was made of celestial navigation in which the Southern Cross or South 
Polar Star was used as a point of reference which seems to point to an 
indigenous tradition in this regard in southerly latitudes ?). On the 
other hand, the habit of relying upon regular, steady monsoons and 


1) On portolans see Needham, op. cit., pp. 579-581; and Varthema as quoted above. 

2) See R. di Meglio, op. ci#., on elaborate late fifteenth-century sailing directions 
for the Indian Ocean area and Indonesia. On Gujerati sailors and pilots, see Tomé 
Pires, Vol.I, p. 45; and for navigation tothe Spice Islands the following: “If in what 
I say of these islands, together with Banda, I disagree with the pilots, it is not my 
fault... I have learnt this from Moors, from their charts, which I have seen many 
times, and if their charts are not to be trusted let it be clear that this should be for 
reading and not for navigation”. Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 210-221. 

3) On the use of the Southern Cross for navigation in place of the North Star, 
contrary to what Needham avers, this was probably an Indonesian or Javan discovery 
rather than a Chinese one. We know from both Marco Polo and Odoric of Pordenone 
that they were aware that the North Star was not visible when one reached the East 
Indies and did not become visible again until one arrived at Cape Comorin. Marco Polo 
p. 298; and Odoric of Pordenone, pp. 146-147. But it is Nicolo Conti mentioning his 
travels in Indonesia who first speaks of the use of this constellation in place of the 
North Star, saying “commonly the Jnudians sail by the guiding of the Pole Antarctic, 
for seldom do they see our North Star... They measure their way and the distances 
of places as their pole [star] rises and falleth and so they know by this means what 
place they are in”. Nicold Conti, p. 140. 

Even more decisive is the testimony of Varthema speaking of sailing in this same 
atea: ““My companions asked .. . now that we have lost the North Star, how does he 
steer? The Christians asked the captain of the ship the same thing and he showed us 
four or five stars among which there was one which he said was opposite to our 
North Star, and that he sailed by the north because the magnet was adjusted and 
subjected to our north. He also told us that on the other side of the island [Borneo] 
there are some other races who navigate by the said four or five stars opposite to 
ours”. Varthema, p. 249. 

Since so much Javanese navigation was in the southern part of the Indian Ocean 
direct to the Maldives and Laccadives and perhaps to Madagascar and the Zeng 
Coast of Africa, as well as east to the Moluccas, we would probably be correct in 
crediting them, and not the Arabs or Chinese, with this discovery. 

On Polynesian navigational techniques which may have been derived from or 
connected with that of Indonesia, see Polynesian Navigation, ed. by Gibson (Welling- 
ton, 1963); and B. Finney, ““New Perspectives on Polynesian Voyaging”’, in Polyne- 
stan Culture History (Honolulu, 1967). 
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the generally clear skies which prevailed may have inhibited to some 
degree navigational progress and advanced techniques. The matter must 
await further research before we can come up with definitive answers. 
But it seems reasonable to emphasize that long direct voyages through- 
out every part of the Indian Ocean and even around the Cape of Good 
Hope would not have been possible if the maritime skills of Indic 
mariners were not on a par with those possessed by Western Europeans 
and Chinese during the period we are discussing. 

Turning to still another aspect of this subject, we have abundant 
evidence of maritime merchant associations which were as advanced 
as those found in other parts of the world. We have already mentioned 
the trading associations of the Gujeratis!), but should note a similar 
organization of Tamil traders and of Moslem merchants under their 
reis along the Malabar coast and elsewhere*), of Kling, Bengali, 
Burmese, and other associations which were active at Malacca), and 
of those Chettis from the Coromandel area who were obviously the 
descendents of earlier Ayyovale trading associations and who still 
functioned in India proper and in Burma as well *). Indeed, so usual 
were such associations that Tomé Pires specifically mentions it when 
some traders chose to trafic independently on their own instead of as 
part of a merchant association 5). 

And again judging from both his remarks and much other evidence, 
it is clear that such merchants made use of both advanced business 


1) Varthema, pp. 105-107; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 110-111, 119-121, 144-146, 
154-155; Vol. II, p. 73; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 165-195, and Vol. II, pp. 269-274. 

2) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 73; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 78. On the fact that the 
Karimi or spice merchants of Mamluk Egypt were not a guild but a governmentally 
controlled organization, see I. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge, 1967), esp. pp. 95-96. 

3) Lomé Pires, Vol. ll, p. 278. Fora discussion of this Xabandar system at Malacca, 
see W. Moreland, “The Shabandar in the Eastern Sea”, Journal of the Royal Historical 
Society (1920). 

4) Varthema, p. 151; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 71-72 and 159; and Tomé Pires, 
Vol. II, pp. 271-272. On the background of such associations at an earlier period, see 
Stein, op. cit. 

5) Lomé Pires, Vol. Il, p. 273. For an individual merchant at Aden who owned an 
entire ship, see [bn Battuta, Vol. Il, ed. by Gibb, p. 372. 
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techniques and partnerships, like those common to the Islamic world 
and quite similar to the commendas of Western Europe). What does 
seem to be lacking in this region, however, perhaps because research 
has lagged in this matter, is evidence of advanced banking techniques. 
Nothing like Italian banking or that found in China has yet been proved 
to exist in fourteenth- or fifteenth-century India, Burma, or Indonesia, 
though it may have been present there *). Other than this, it is difficult 
to aver that Indian Ocean merchants who engaged in maritime com- 
merce lagged behind their Western European or East Asian contem- 
poraries in respect to their financial arrangements or trade organization 
any more than they did as regards their ships or their skills in 
navigation. 

Finally, we need to briefly consider the products which formed the 
trade staples of this maritime world. It has frequently been stated that 
the principal products which were exchanged widely by sea, other than 
passengers and pilgrims to the Holy Places of Arabia*), were those 
which had a high value and were not very bulky. These consisted of 
the cloves, nutmeg, and mace of the Spice Islands and the pepper of 
Sumatra and the Malabar Coast‘), ginger originating in Bengal 5), 





1) On these forms of partnership which Goitein finds before 1250 in Egypt and 
were common to the entire Muslim world, see A. Udovich, “Commercial Techniques 
in Early Islamic Trade,” in [slam and the Trade of Asia. For those in use at Malacca, 
Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 284-286. 

2) The Chettis of the Malabar Coast and elsewhere seem to have served as the 
chief bankers of this entire region. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 72-73. For Gujerati 
bankers of a later period, see Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 187. 

3) If we consider the slave trade as an adjunct to the passenger trade we need to 
emphasize it was very inactive along the coast of East Africa during this period. On 
this see Kent, Early Kingdoms in Madagascar. On the other hand, Java was a slave 
center of real importance as shown by Varthema, pp. 255 and 258; Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. II, p. 196; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 169, 180, 198, 227-228; Vol. IT, pp. 268, 
284. So, too, was Bengal. 

4) On these see Nicolo Conti, pp. 133-134; Nikitin, p. 20; Varthema, pp. 244-246 
and 259; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 85, 88-90, 181-185, 191, 196-197, 201-203, 
227-231; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 135-169, 201-228; Vol. II, pp. 270-274, 
284-286. 

5) Varthema, pp. 221-212; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 145 and 228-229; and Tomé 
Pires, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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the Malabar area‘), and East Africa?), cinnamon from Ceylon), 
camphor and other aromatics from Borneo‘), sandalwood and 
a variety of dyestuffs originating in a number of places >), brazil- 
wood from Burma and India*), gems from Ceylon, Burma, and the 
Deccan”), gold from South India, Sumatra, and East Africa *), ivory 
from African shores®), silk, porcelain, and luxury wares from China?®), 
opium, rosewater, and aromatic spices from the Red Sea area?*), pearls 








1) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 228. 

2) Lbid., Vol. I, p. 25, on the green ginger of Madagascar. 

3) Nicolo Conti, p. 128; Hieronimo di Santo Stephano, p. 5; Varthema, p. 191; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 112-113, 117, 128; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 86-87. 

4) Varthema, p. 235; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 206-208, 229-231; and Tomé 
Pires, Vol. I, pp. 86-87. 

5) Varthema, p. 246; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 206-208 and 229-231; Tomé Pires, 
Vol. II, pp. 270-272. 

6) Nicolo Conti, p. 129; Varthema, p. 222; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 79-82; 
and Tomé Pires, Vol.I, p. 101. 

7) On gems from Ceylon, see Marco Polo, p. 78; Odoric of Pordenone, pp. 171-172; 
Nicolo Conti, p. 128; Hieronimo di Santo Stephano, p. 5; Varthema, p. 190; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 115-116; Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 86-87. On those from Burma, 
Flieronimo di Santo Stephano, p. 6; Varthema, pp. 221-222; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, 
Pp. 159-169 and 217-224; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 98. On diamonds from the 
Golconda region of the Deccan, see Marco Polo, pp. 291-292; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 
II, pp. 221-222, who mentions that the better diamond deposits had been worked out 
by this time. 

8) By the year 1500 the gold deposits of the Deccan were less important than had 
been the case earlier and the main supplies came from East Africa and Sumatra. On 
African gold from Sofala, see [bn Battuta, Vol. Il, ed. by Gibb, p. 380; and Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 4-15. On that of Sumatra see Varthema, pp. 256-257; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 175 and 186-191; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 136-138. 

9) On East African ivory the best references are found in Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, 
pp. 8-9, 14-16, 22, 31, and 53-58. On ivory from Ceylon, Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 136- 
139. 

10) On many references to this trade in luxury objects from China, see Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 213-215; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 103-110, 125-126; and Vol. 
II, pp. 268-278. For archeological evidence of Ming porcelains found in East Africa, 
Egypt, and the Arab world, see N. Chittick, op. cit., pp. 98-99; G. Scanlon, op. cit., 
Pp. 90-92; and J. Carswell, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

11) See Lbn Battuta, Vol.II,ed. by Gibb, p.372; Varthema, pp. 38, 53-54, 60, 81-82; 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 53-56 and 154-155; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 12-13. 
Concerning the Egyptian terminus of the spice trade, see The Wanderings of Felix 
Fabri, trans. by A. Stewart (London, 1892-97), summed up in H. Prescott, Once to 
Sinai (New York, 1958), pp. 125-228. See also W. Fischel, “The Spice Trade in 
Mamluk Egypt,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, I (1958); 
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from the Persian Gulf+) and South India ?). Along with these we find 
an extensive commerce in fine textiles from Northern India and the 
Cambay area*), from Bengal, the Coromandel Coast, Orissa, and 
Burma *), as well as from Arab ports on the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf >), and silk from Persia *), and so on. The list is almost endless. 
But we need to emphasize that there was a considerable exchange 
of bulk commodities, too. Aden and Ormuz imported about all their 
foodstuffs from nearby areas’), and so, too, did Moslem ports along 
the east coast of Africa®). At times rice was sent from the Malabar 
coast to Ceylon which drew on Coromandel supplies, too ®), and that 
from Bengal }°), while Burma exported it in large quantities, too, being 
the chief source of supply for Malacca, which also drew on Java and 





Lapidus, Mushm Cities; and Issawi, ““The Decline of Middle Eastern Trade’, in 
Islam and the Trade of Asia, pp. 246-259. 

1) For Persian Gulf pearls, see Marco Polo, p. 46; Josephat Barbaro, p. 79; Varthema, 
pp. 94-95; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, p. 73; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, p. 20. 

2) For pearls from the coast of Ceylon and South India, see Marco Polo, pp. 280- 
281; Varthema, p. 185; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Wl, p. 124; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 86. 

3) Concerning this trade, see Varthema, pp. 107 and 111; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, 
Pp. 93, 120, 129-130, 141-142, 154: and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 43-44; Vol. H, pp. 
268-270. 

4) Varthema, pp. 195 and 212; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. UI, pp. 132, 146-147, and 153- 
154; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 92-93; Vol. II, pp. 268-285. 

5) Among many references to such products, see Varthema, pp. 38-60; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 53-56; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 12-13, 92-106; Vol. II, pp. 
257-283. 

6) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, p. 93. 

7) Both these great cities, and Jiddah as well, had to draw upon a wide area for 
foodstuffs, even tapping India for wheat, and in the case of Ormuz, nearby areas for 
water, too. For Ormuz, see Marco Polo, pp. 45-49; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 75 and 
96-97; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 19-21. For Aden and Jiddah, see [bn Battuta, 
Vol. II, ed. by Gibb, p. 372; Varthema, pp. 49-50, 59-61, and 86-90; Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. I, pp. 35, 53-58; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 15-17. 

8) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 19-29. 

9) Concerning this trade along the Malabar, Konkan, and Coromandel coasts and 
especially to Ceylon which was deficient in rice, see Varthema, pp. 122 and 192; 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 161, 194, 197; Vol. II, pp. 111, 121, 125, and 153; and 
Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 76-77, 86, and 98. On trade in coconuts and other products 
derived from the coconut palm, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 91-93; and Tomé Pires, 
Vol. I, p. 88. 

10) Duarte Barbosa, op. cit. 
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Siam for its rice’). Sugar was an important Bengali export as well 2). 

As for other even more bulky commodities, we know that copper 
was shipped east from the Red Sea), iron was exported from the 
Deccan and Orissa‘), while tin and copper helped form the cargos 
which originated in Malaya, Indonesia, and Siam *). Horses were 
exported in large numbers from Somaliland, Arabia, and Persian Gulf 
ports to Indian shores where the Bahmani sultans and the rulers of 
Vijayanagar needed them for their indispensable cavalry *) and so was 
salt’). Ceylon and Burma sent elephants overseas to both the east and 
west coasts of India®). As for timber, especially for ships, it was an 
important export from the west coast of India to Arab shores °), and 








1) Lbid., Vol. Il, pp. 174, 178, 191; and especially Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 98, 107, 
136-137, 170, and 180. 

2) The sugar of Bengal which formed an important export article to Ceylon, the 
Malabar coast, and Cambay is mentioned in Varthema, p. 212; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, 
pp. 112 and 146; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 192. On sugar from Burma, see Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. Il, p. 153. 

3) For references to this trade in copper, an old one which Goitein mentions atan 
earlier period, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, p. 202; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 43; Vol. I, 
Pp. 270. 

4) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 178 and 189; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, p. 17; Vol. II, 
p. 269. 

5) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 165 and 175; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 95-99, 
105-108; Vol. II, p. 270. 

6) Abd-er-Razzak, p. 18; Nikitin, pp. 12-15; Varthema, p. 126; Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. I, pp. 70 and 178; and Tome Pires, Vol. I, pp. 16-17, 21, 33-35, 58, and 62. 

7) On this salt shipped in large blocks as ballast from Ormuz to Indian shores, 
see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 91. 

8) Concerning the sale and export of elephants from Ceylon, see Nikitin, p. 20; 
Varthema, p. 189; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 113-115; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 86. 
On those exported from Burma, Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 155-156. 

9) Marco Polo describes ships (poor ones) built of teak at Ormuz late in the 
thirteenth century, which must have come from the west coast of India. Marco Polo, 
pp. 47-48. Such timber was still being imported at Ormuz about 1500. Duarte Barbosa, 
Vol. I, p. 97. There were also inferior ships built along the East African coast, 
probably from local timber (¢bid., p. 27) and a shipbuilding industry of some impor- 
tance in the Maldive Islands using coconut palm wood (éid., pp. 107-108). But by 
this period, if not earlier, almost all ships used in the Arabian Sea must have been 
built along the Konkan and Malabar Coasts where teak was abundant. For references 
to such shipbuilding, see Varthema, pp. 132 and 152-154; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, 
p- 177; Vol. II, pp. 76-77 and 93; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 57 and 75-77. See also 
Lynn White, The Diffusion of the Lateen Sail, pp. 3-4 (Paper delivered at XJIIth Int. 
Congress of the History of Science, Moscow, 18-24 Aug. 1971). 


Io 
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the sale of completed junks was a vital item in the trade of Burma with 
both Malacca and Java'). In short, although the luxury trade formed 
a valuable element in the maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean 
during this period, we should not ignore an important trade in bulk 
commodities which was perhaps equally vital in stimulating maritime 
enterprise. 

Within this overall pattern of commerce which had remained 
essentially unchanged over several centuries, however, we also need 
to note that there were certain specific changes which we must ascribe 
to this period. The first of these was the rise in importance of the Red 
Sea area as the main western terminus of Indian Ocean trade and a 
corresponding decline in the role played by the Persian Gulf ports—a 
development which seems to contrast with the situation which had 
prevailed between 1200 and 1368 when the reverse was true’). 

There are a number of reasons for this. The first lies in the continuing 
process of Islamization among many of the maritime peoples of the 
Indian Ocean. It was during these years, for instance, that a number of 
the Gujeratis, who were the most important single merchant group, 
became Moslem 8), and the same process had begun, even earlier, among 
the Bengalis 4). By the fifteenth century, in no small measure thanks 

1) On junks and other ships built in Burma which were shipped to Malacca and 
sold to Javanese, see Varthema, pp. 210 and 218-219; Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, p. 153; 
and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 98-99, 145, 195; Vol. II, p. 282. On those built in Sumatra 
and other parts of Indonesia, see Nicold Conti, p. 140; Varthema, p. 239; Duarte 
Barbosa, Vol. WI, pp. 173-174; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 130 and 150; Vol. II, p. 272. 

2) On the earlier importance of Ormuz, see Marco Polo, pp. 46-49; Odoric of Porde- 
none, p. 112; and [bn Battuta, Vol. Il, ed. by Gibb, p. 400, who calls it the port of India; 
and Abd-er-Razzak, pp. 5-7. For excellent secondary accounts, see J. Aubin, “Les 


princes d’Ormuz du XIIIe¢ au XV® siécle”, Journal Asiatique, LX XXI (1953); and 
“La ruine de Siraf et les routes du Golfe Persique”, Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, 
X-XIT (1959). 

3) On the conversion of many Gujeratis which took place after their conquest by 
the Sultans of Delhi in 1297, see Qureshi, ‘“Muslim India before the Mughals’’, in 
Camb. History of Islam, Vol. Il, pp. 26-27; and Majmudar, The Cultural History of 
Gujerat, pp. 23-82. This conversion was still continuing here and along the entire 
Malabar Coast inthe late fifteenth century according to Duarte Barbosa and Tomé Pires. 

4) On Bengal see Qureshi, op. cit., pp. 24-25; and the remarks of Duarte Barbosa as 
follows: “The heathen of these parts daily become Moors to gain the favor of their 
rulers”. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 148. 
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to the activities of these two merchant groups, Islam had made great 
progress in Sumatra and Malaya and had begun to penetrate coastal 
Java as well'). At the same time, through the efforts of Arab and 
Somali traders, it had extended its sway along the East African coast and 
into Madagascar as well. Many of these new converts were of the 
merchant class who felt it necessary or at least desirable to make at least 
one pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina during their lifetime. This in- 
creased the importance of the Red Sea route, for merchandise and 
pilgrimage went hand-in-hand, while at the same time decreasing the 
importance of Persian Gulf termini ?). 

Secondly, the increased commercial activity along East African 
shores and in Madagascar, including a good deal of actual settlement, 
further increased the importance of the Red Sea route, for traffic from 
this part of the Indian Ocean could more easily reach this area than it 
could more distant ports like Basra and Ormuz 8). 

Finally, Red Sea traffic owed its continuing growth to the policies 
pursued by the Mamluk rulers of Egypt. These Sultans not only took 
an active interest in protecting trade and travel in the Red Sea where 
they were the masters of the Hejaz and influential in the Yemen 4), 
but also entered into close relations with the Sultans of Delhi, and later 
on, the Bahmani Sultans of Western India who controlled maritime 
trade on the other side of the Arabian Sea 5). 

It is equally important to note that from 1368 on, and even earlier, these 


1) See H. de Graaf, “South-East Asian Islam to the Eighteenth Century”, in 
Camb. History of [slam, Vol. Il, pp. 125-132; and especially M. Meilink-Roelofsz, 
“Trade and Islam in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago”, in Islam and the Trade of 
Asia. 

2) See Kent, Early Kingdoms in Madagascar, especially pp. 261-265. 

3) See archeological proof of this trade in N. Chittick, op. cit.; and G. Scanlon, 
op. cit. For contemporary references to it, Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, pp. 31 and 63; and 
Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 14. 

4) Concerning the importance of this region for Mamluk Egypt, see Ibn Iyas, 
Journal d’un Bourgeois du Caire, trans. by Wiet (Paris, 1955), pp. 21-36 and15 2-178. For 
secondary works, Lapidus, op. ct.; Hess, op. ¢it., pp. 1907-1911; and D. Ayalon, 
Gunpowder and Firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom (London, 1956). 

5) For such contacts, see R. Sergeant, The Portuguese Off the South Arabian Coast 
(Oxford, 1963), pp. 140-171. 
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same Mamluk Sultans followed a policy of gaining control of Cyprus 
and Lesser Armenia and keeping a firm grip on Syria to enable them 
to limit the amount of Indian Ocean wares which reached the Medi- 
terranean via competing Persian Gulf and Iraqi routes. They were 
not at first completely successful in such efforts, especially during 
the period when Tamerlane, having conquered Syria, welcomed direct 
Western European contacts!). Soon after his death, however, their 
efforts were crowned with more success and they were able to limit 
the use of these routes sufficiently so that they could temporarily raise 
the prices of spices for those Italian merchants who now had to depend 
upon Egyptian ports for supplies of these indispensable eastern wares ”). 

Despite this fact, however, it is interesting to note that down to 
1470 both the Genoese and the Venetians persisted in efforts to bypass 
the Mamluk-controlled Red Sea route by way of Trebizond on the 
Black Sea and by establishing diplomatic contact with Persian rulers. 
As a result of this, at least a trickle of Oriental wares, including spices, 
continued to reach the Black Sea and to be transhipped across its 
waters to find their way to Polish and Central European markets 8). 
So limited was this trade, however, that it seems fair to say that through- 
out the fifteenth century commerce reaching the Red Sea was four 

1) For a summary of this policy as it affected Cyprus and Lesser Armenia, see 
Lapidus, op. cit.; and expecially T. Boase, The Crusades (London, 1971), pp. 215-234. 
See also W. Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenids, Hethumides, and the Susignans (Lisbon, 
1963); and G. Hill, History of Cyprus, Vols. II-III (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 370-800. 


For western contacts with Tamerlane, see Ruy Conzalez de Clavijo, Life and Acts of 
the Great Tamerlane, trans. by Markham in Hak/uyt Society, 1st Series, XX VI (London 
reprint, 1959). 

2) On this rise in prices which was only temporary, see Issawi, op. c7t., pp. 261-262; 
and S. Labid, Handelsgeschichte Agyptens im Spétmittelalter (Wiesbaden, 1965), 
pp. 260-288. On Venice’s attempts to combat this, see F. Lane, Andrea Barbarigo 
(Baltimore, 1944), pp. 52-54, 58-59. On the results of this by the end of the century, 
see F, Lane, “Venetian Shipping during the Commercial Revolution”, American 
Historical Review XXXVIII (1933), and especially his revision and recent view in 
“Pepper prises before Da Gama”, The Journal of Economic History XXVII (1968); 
for a reference to Karimi merchants in Yemen ports about 1400 see R. Sergeant and 
C. Cahen, A fiscal survey of medieval Yemen in Arabica IV 1957 p. 30. 

3) On this see Josephat Barbaro’s embassy mentioned in note 6, p. 000 above, 
as well as that of Contarini. On trade via the Black Sea reaching Central Europe, see 
G. Bratianu, La Mer Noire (Monachii, 1969), pp. 311-327. 
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ot five times more important than that reaching the Persian Gulf. 

The second set of changes are those which took place in the Bay 
of Bengal. The principal one consisted in the decline of the importance 
of the Chola merchants of the Coromandel coast. Earlier, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, most of the evidence we 
possess shows that these merchants were the most important in this 
part of the Indian Ocean and dominated its commerce through Ayyovale 
merchant organizations which have left a number of records of their 
activities. Why this now ceased to be so is somewhat difficult to ascertain, 
but it has recently been ascribed to the conquest of the Chola region 
by other non-Tamil and warlike South Indian peoples who destroyed 
the economic bases of Tamil merchant organization, a process which 
was probably completed by the even more warlike rulers of Vijayanagar 
in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 1). Tamil merchant com- 
munities continued to exist in non-Chola territory along the Malabar 
coast and in Ceylon?) and in Burma and Malacca), and Pulicat, the 
heir to Mailapur remained a vital port‘), but it was all now on a some- 
what reduced scale. 

The corollary to this Chola decline was the rise in importance of 
Kling merchants who were favored by Vijayanagar monarchs *), and 
of Bengalis*) and Burmese’) traders as well. These merchants now 


1) Stein, op. ciz., pp. 57-59. Stein may overstate this decline, judging from evidence 
cited in this paper, however. 

2) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 71-73 and 117; and Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 83 and 87. 

3) Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 15 and 172; and Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 62; Vol. II, 
pp. 271-272. 

4) Concerning Pulicat where companies of Malabar and Coromandel coast 
merchants gathered to go on to Malacca, see Tomé Pires, Vol. U, p. 271. For other 
descriptions of Pulicat, see WVarthema, pp. 194-195; and Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, 
PP- 132-133. 

5) According to Tomé Pires, Klings from Kalinga were especially favored by 
Vijayanagar rulers who spoke Telagu in their court. Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 64; and 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 1, p. 226. 

6) Bengal’s importance probably does not much antedate the thirteenth century 
though it was important in the fourteenth century as a trade centre in this area. See 
Marco Polo, p. 203. It was visited in the early fifteenth century by Nicolé Conti. See 
Nicolo Conti, p. 140. 

7) We are in the dark concerning Burma’s rise to commercial importance. Accord- 
ing to the Glass Palace Chronicle, Pagan in the interior was the main Burmese center 
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became important intermediaries between this region and Malaya 
and Indonesia and were particularly important at Malacca. The rise 
of the Kling and Burmese merchant class, however, still remains 
a subject which merits extensive further study before we can fully 
understand it. 

The third major set of changes was those which took place in In- 
donesian and Southeast Asian areas and vitally affected commerce 
there, too. In the late fourteenth century one of these changes was the 
decline of Cambodia and Champa, earlier very important, thanks to 
the activities of the aggressive Siamese and Annamese, respectively ). 
Another was the collapse, even earlier, of Srivijaya under the pressure 
of Majapahit Java and Thais from the north?). By 1400, however, 
neither the Thais nor the Javanese seem to have been able to control 
Malaya and Java and the vital straits of Malacca which linked the two, 
so much so that for a brief time these waters seem to have been domin- 
ated by Chinese pirates operating out of Palembang °). As this happened 
for a period, trade with the Indian Ocean area tended to pass either by 
way of Javanese ports or across the Kra Isthmus and desert the Straits 
of Malacca‘). 

Soon thereafter, however, the situation began to change with the 
tise of a new Sultanate of Malacca, a rise encouraged in its initial stages 
by Ming China >). By the last half of the fifteenth century, this had made 


until its destruction by the Mongols in 1287. On this see Marco Polo, pp. 198-205 ; and 
Ibn Battuta, ed. by Yule, p. 92. By Conti’s time Ava had replaced Pagan as the main 
trade center. It was also inland. Nicolo Conti, p. 130. Now by the late fifteenth century 
the coastal Mon area about Pegu and along the Arakan coast and Tenasserim was 
booming, perhaps due to the trade in timber, ships, and rice, and Ava was less 
important. 

1) See D. Hall, A History of South East Asia (London, 1955), pp. 115-174. 

2) O. Walters, Early Indonesian Commerce (Cornell, 1967), pp. 247-253. 

3) On those pirates see Ma Huan, op. c7t., pp. 68 ff. 

4) See references to this state of affairs in Tomé Pires, Vol. 1, pp. 174, 182; Vol. II, 
pp. 230-259. For an excellent secondary account, see C. Berg, “De geschiedenis van 
Majapahit’’, in Indonesia, Vol. IV (1950-51). 

5) On Malacca see, in addition to Tomé Pires above, P. Wheatley, The Golden 
Khersonese; Meilink-Roelofsz, op. cit.; and Wang Gungwan, “The Opening of 
Relations between China and Malacca, 1403-1405”, in Malayan and Indonesian Studies, 
ed. by Basten and Roolvink (Oxford, 1964). 
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Malacca the essential eastern terminus of Indian Ocean trade, with a 
population of some 40,000 to 50,000 and large colonies of resident 
foreign merchants 1). Malaccan rulers, who were Moslem, encouraged 
this development, slowly extending their authority over neighboring 
tajas and maintaining some felatively strong local naval contingents, 
while at the same time balancing Siam and Majapahit Java through a 
wise diplomacy 2). But by 1500 their control over this area was still not 
complete and piracy existed on a local scale to disturb the commerce 
of the area. 

Finally this period saw Chinese merchants play an increasingly less 
vital role in Indian Ocean commerce. This was in contrast to the 
situation which had at first prevailed after 1368. Then, although the 
Mings had excluded many foreigners from China, they encouraged an 
expansion of Chinese trade and influence into the Indian Ocean, a 
process which reached its apogee during the period of the great Ming 
expeditions between 1405 and 1433 3). After this date, however, China’s 
policies changed, and during the last two-thirds of this century we have 
no record of Chinese merchants and shipping west of the Straits of 
Malacca *). This was true even though large colonies of overseas 
Chinese continued to exist in Siamese and Javanese ports and Chinese 
merchants helped to form one of the four principal merchant trading 
associations in Malacca itself. By now, however, their role was a much 
mote restricted one than had previously been the case ®). 

Last of all, we need to emphasize a final and extremely important point 


1) The best descriptions of Malacca are to be found in Varthema, pp. 223-228; 
Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 169-179; and Tomé Pires, Vol. Il, pp. 230-287. See also 
M. Meilink-Roelofsz, Asian Trade and European Influence in the Indonesian Archipelago 
between 1500 and 1630 (The Hague, 1962), pp. 1-123. 

_ 2) See Meilink-Roelofsz, “Trade and Islam in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago”, 
In op. cit., pp. 147-151. 

3) See Ma Huan, of. cit., concerning these voyages and especially Needham, 
op. cit., pp. 487-523. 

4) For a discussion of this decline, see Needham, op. cit., pp. 524-535; and E. Rei- 
schauer and J. Fairbank, East Asia, the Great Tradition, Vol. I (Boston, 1960), pp. 
325-3209. 

5) On these colonies and especially those in Java and Malacca, see Tomé Pires, 


Vol. I, pp. 166-200; and Vol. II, pp. 268-278. 
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about maritime activities in the Indian Ocean down to the time of the 
Portuguese arrival—their generally peaceful character. Though local 
naval flotillas could be and often were maintained to keep down piracy 
in the Red Sea area, in the Persian Gulf, off India, and in Indonesian 
waters!), we find no well-developed navies capable of sustained action 
after the year 1300. This explains why the great Ming fleets could range 
unopposed through Indian Ocean waters for three decades and why 
the Portuguese found so little initial effective naval opposition. Even 
when an effort was made to halt their progress by Mamluk sultans and 
Western Indian rulers using improvised maritime forces, they found 
little in the way of an effective naval tradition upon which to rely any 
more than the Sultan of Malacca could a few years later. 

The major maritime skill which the maritime peoples of the Indian 
Ocean had failed to develop prior to 1500, then, was a skill in naval 
operations. Their failure in this regard was an historic one, and it 
proved decisive enough to nullify their advanced maritime techno- 
logy, their business acumen and experience, their longstanding 
traditions of large-scale, overseas commerce, and the navigational 
skills they had developed. It delivered the waters of the Indian Ocean 
into the hands of the aggressive Portuguese and those of the Dutch, 
English, and French who followed on their heels in the next few 
centuries. 





1) Concerning the naval forces of the Sultan of Malacca commanded by an admiral 
known as a Lasamana, see Tomé Pires, Vol. I, pp. 264-265. On pirate elements, 
especially those from Maccassar who were active in Indonesia and as far north as 
Burma, see ibid., Vol. I, pp. 139, 142, 146-149, 194, 196, 203, 221, and 225-227. 
Concerning those along the Gujerat coast mentioned by Marco Polo, see Marco Polo, 
pp. 299-300; and later on Abd-er-Razzak, pp. 18-19; and Nikitin, p. 11. They were 
still found there about 1500. Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 153 and 186-187. On those 
found in the Sumatra-Java area, zbid., Vol. I, pp. 193 and 199. On the fact that large 
junks were relatively safe from Malay pirate attack, see Tomé Pires, Vol. I, p. 227. 
That great ships of the Malabar Coast were not attacked either is mentioned in 
Abd-er-Razzak, p. 19. On the generally peaceful nature of traders from the Gujerat, 
see ibid., Vol. I, p. 45. On the pacific nature of merchants trading inside the Vijayana- 
gar realm, see Duarte Barbosa, Vol. I, pp. 217-218. 
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